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THE NATURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF SUSTAINCS^G^ 
TEACHER FEEDBACK COMMTPnTCATED DUTUNG pRAL 
READD^G INSTRLCnON IN A DYADIC CONTEXT..^. 

^ Order No. 3109132 

B\KER. Chkistopher John, PH.D. TheVnmrsity of Texas at Austin, 1980. 
184pp.' Supervisors: James V^iHoffman. Frank J. Giiszak 

The purposes of this study were lo (1) investigate the nature and 
distribution of verbal sustaining teacher feedback during oral reading 
instruction and, (2) examine the disuibutions of the relauonships that ^ 
might exist between sustaining feedback and each of the tliree vanabl«. 
rcadinRmiscues. student reactions to miscues and miscue outcomes, ine 
subject for this study were elementar)' school teachers and students who 
were randomly paired to form nineteen teacher-studenl dyads. Within each 
dyad the teacher listened and responded to the student as he read rwo 
basal' reader passages, one at the student's instructional level, the other at 
the next higher reading level in the basal scries. Interacuons between 
teachers and students dunng oral reading instruction were recorded with 
au dio-visua). equipment Quaniitanvc and qualiunve observations of the 
recorded teacher-student interactions were examined. Quantiutive 
observations were based on data obtained with an extensive observation 
instniment which cculd be used to classify miscues, student reactions to 
miscues, miscue outcomes, specific types of sustaining feedback and the 
feedback dime.nsions of time and point of intervention. Transoipis of 
sustaining teacher responses comprised the qualitative observations. 
Tnough fifteen different types of sustaining feedback were initiated dunng 
oral reading instruction, teachers regularly imtiated only three typfs of 
sustaining response. Most sustaining feedback was (1) initiated during the 
fim three second interval following a miscue, (2) associated with miscues 
that resulted in at least a substantial change in the author's intended 
meaning, and (3) associated more often with student than teacher 
identification of a target word. 



'cognitive style and Tffi RE.^LNG OF ailLDREN IN 

SECOND GRADE . 

BECK FR..scEsJosEPH,SEMomv,PH.D. TheVni.crs.^ofCh.caso. 

1980. aairperson: Susan S. Siodokky 

Tl^is study examined thejelatior^hip between c^^^^^^^ 

Iccr^rk) -^'^'l^^^ '";„^'S°an'?^ ^'dence and Searfoss (1976) 

The research °f .^^£?^,; ""^"l^^^dinR^ F"' inaccurate 

suggests that cognmve sty^^^d r^^ng ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^.^^^ 

. children are generally P^^/f^^ P°?''^^ the MFFT dimensions was 
Yet the question remains as to v^hicii oi ^'"^ ' 

comprehension and. 0.^1 ^,,6 swdied intensively. These 
derived from the sTow aaurate. or fast accurate 

83 subjects, who were S^j^ reading proficiency as 

were also grouped 7^,^^^^ I'^^'J be^w Tabove gride level). Th\s 
low or high readers srade leNd ^ 
smaller sample was J";f^'^,\°J^<f:^P^Sei^ would be no significant 

The major hypothesis '"^^^."^.^^"l^Xdi^^ in cognitive style but are 
differences betNveen Ef°"P^ ° S"^^^^ ANCOVA with the 

comnorable in reamng P^f "^^^^' JJ^.tTsS^^^^^^ the following 
PPVT as covanate this hypothesis was susuuncu delayed doze 

L'ceptions: (1) On --P-« 

^^•f '^rvSt"?2rOn sS d ^^^^^^^^ variables, fast accurates v,ere 
Significantly lowest, w un ^h'^c)^^ rin«;elv bv slow accurates while 
significanUy the ^'6^"^^^^^,^° variables- 
fast inaccurates were ^'gn'^'f^.^i !°f4^ '■/^ accurates were 

seconds) and self monitoring variables. 



Though reading level within cognitive style groups was comparable, it 
was differentially disuibuted because reading range was sometimes limited. 
For this reason, a further qualitative analysis u-as performed. Although this 
analysis confirmed the covariate analysis, certain other differerices were 
revealed. Generally, within each st)le group good readers produced fewer 
total miscues and substitutions than poor readers generated. Among poor 
readers, fast accurate and fast inaccurate children produced more total 
miscues and substitutions than did slow accurates. Good readers except 
possibly those charaaerized by a fast inaccurate style were hardly 
differentiated by style in the number of total miscues that they made, blow 
' accurates whether poor or good readers, regressed and marked conecnons 
needed more often (though they had made fewer miscues) than fast 
children did. Fast accurate children regressed and marked conecnons 
needed less frequentiy than any of their peers. 



A COMP.AJUSON OF READING SELECTIONS, ASSIGNED 
TEXTBOOKS AND READING ABILITIES OF FOURTH GRADE 
STUDENTS Order No. 8100342 

Chafe, Wakken James. Ed.D. Harvard Universiiy,\9^0. 133pp. 

This study examined the nature of the materials that fourth grade 
children use in developing their reading skill. The study is based on the 
assumption that the materials that are read by pupils is cnncal to this 
development and growth, llie reading materials investigated canpnse two 
distinct categories; (1) those that are assigned by teachers (textbooks) and 
(2) those that are freely chosen by the students to read (trade books). 

The population used in the study consisted of fifty- nine fourth i^de 
pupils who attended an elementary school in an affluent suburb of Boston. 
The data came from three sources: (1) Three trade books that cac^ smdcnt 
had recentiy read for pleasure v^as selected and the level of readabihty was 
ascertained by use of the Fry Readability Formula, based on its corrclanon 
with the Spache and Dale-Chall formulas; (2) Tlie readability levels of the 
textbooks used by the subjects in reading, language arts and soaal studies 
were also ascertained by the same formula; (3) The level of rea d mg 
achievement of each subject as earlier measured using the STEP Riding 
Achievement Test Series II. level/form 4a. The levels of difficulty of the 
reading materials were compared with each other and with the level ot 
reading achievement of the pupils. • -r 

The analysis portion of the study has yielded the following informauon 
as a result ofthe statistical tests performed on the data: (1) There is no 
significant relationship between the level of reading achievement ofthe 
pupils and their tendency to selea trade books to read at a «3rTespondi"8 
level of difficulty. (2) There is a strong tendency for the trade books that 
pupils read for pleasure to be related to the publisher's grade plac«nent of 
the basal reading textbooks they use in school. (3) The level of reading 
achievement of students may be prediaed by means of the publishers grade 
placement of the reading textbook they use in school. Adding to the 
readability level of the trade books that they read for pleasure improves the 
prediction only slightiy. (4) When measured by the Fry formula the social 

studies texts and most of the basal reading texts were above the fourth grade 
placements ofthe students. (5) Most ofthe pupils, in this fou^ grade 
classroom where the average reading achievement score was 5£9 on the 
STEP test, tended to read mid: books that were at Uie fourth grade level up 
to about a grade seven level of difficulty. Above this level however the 
more diffi^lt a book was. the fewer the pupils in the study tended to rc^^l u. 
(6) There was littie or no relationship between the number of book: that 
pupils read and their level of reading achievement (7) T]^^ ^^^^^^^j^^f 
of a trade book did not necessarily coincide with the level of maturity of its 
subiea matter. , f,. 

The results of this study have shown that the levol of difficulty ot Uic 
trade books that the fourth grade subjects chose to rtcd for pleasure had no 
relationship to Uic pupils* level of reading achievement, but the level ot 
reading achievement could be predicted by the publishers* grade placement 
level ofthe reading texts. This implies that the teachers estimate of tne 
pupils' level of reading achievement (refieaed in their basai reader 
assignment) is related to their reading development The pupils* csamates of 
their own abilities (reflected in the levels of the trade books they seleaed) 
also plavs a role in this development but is less directly conelated. 
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THE EFFECT OF INCR£.\SED REVIEW IN TEACHING SIGHT 
WORDS TO A\T£R.\GE AND POOR READERS Order No. 8111509 
David, Mouje. Ed.D. Columbia Vnhersity Teachers College, 198L 
145pp. Sponsor: Professor N. Bale Br>'ani 

Re\iew, an imponanl componeni of learning aj)d reiention, may be 
ttpedaUy crucial lo the poor learner, bui niay noi be amply provided lo 
such children in regular classroom instruction. This study examined the use 
of review in leaching sight works in first- and second-grade classrooms. The 
two major questions were: (1) To what extent do classroom teachers 
commonly use re\iew in leaching sight words to average and poor readers 
in the eariy grades? and (2) What effect does increasing rate of reNiew have 
on children's learning to read and retain sight words, especially among poor 
readers? Of supplementary interest was the extent to which Tochers* 
experience in using a high rate of reNiew would lead them to increased use 
of review in their subsequent teaching strategies. 

Children and their teachers from 20 classrooms were studied. Eacii 
teacher worked ^vith a group of 4 to 6 average and a group of 4 to 6 poor 
readers in her class. Final sample sizes after elimination of absentees 
totalled 99 average and 93 poor readers. 

A child was designate d as an average or poor reader based on teacher 
evaluation. All subjects scored Nvithin the average range in verbal ability on 
the Peabod} Picture Vocabular>' Test, Form A. 

Children were taught five sight word lessions of 10 words each by their 
own teachers in their own classrooms. All lessons were tape recorded- Each 
teacher used her own teaching meihod(s) for the first v^ o lessons (teacher 
method) and an experimental high re\iew method for the third and fourth 
lessons. Each lesson took place on a different day. .^fter each lesson, 
children were tested reading the words from flash cards and in the context 
of sentences. Testing took place immediately and 24 hours after each 
'lesson. 

The amount of review thai each teacher used in both the teacher 
method and experimental method was calculated from the tapes by taking 
the average number of reviews per word (total times the teacher reviewed a 
word divided by 10 words). Using all measures of sight word learning and 
retention, repeated- measures ANOVAs were performed separately on 
average and poor reader samples to compare teacher method vs. 
experimental high review method instruction. Measures of word reading 
following teache' method instruction were also examined to compare the 
effects of teaching jorategies incorporating larger amounts of review with 
those utilizing little or no review. 

For the fifth and final lesson, teachers were again told to leach using 
whatever methods(s) they wished For each teacher the average number of 
reviews per word for Day 5 (after use of the experimental method) was 
compared to that provided in teacher method instruction. 

Major results were as follows: (1) teacher method review varied 
considerably among lear±ers. with most using little or no reviews: 
(2) teachers tended to use the same amount of review with both average 
and poor readers: (3) poor readers performed significantly belter with 
experimental high review instruction than with teacher method instruction, 
even 24 hours after learning: (4) poor readers instructed with moderate 
review in the teacher method performed better than those whose teachers 
used little/no review; (5) average readers performed well regardless of how 
much review they received (although use of the experimental metiiod did 
significantly increase performance); and (6) most teachers increased their 
own use of review on Day 5 after exposure to the experimental high review 
method, especially v,ith poor readers. 

Results were interpreted in terms of the poor reader's need for more 
review than he or she presently appears to be getting in the cLissroom, and 
suggestions for future research were made. 



iviEAVLNG IDENTIFICATION AND WORD CALLING: 
OUNCES LN STRATEGIES OF GOOD ANT) POOR RE>-DERS 
AS TEXT GRADUALLY Cs'CREASES IN DIFFICULTY 

Order No. 8103660 

FLEISHER. B.\RB\RA Mary. Ed.D. Utiiveruty of San Francisco, 1980. 
124pp. Chairperson: JoanH>inan 

What are the qualiutive differences in oral reading errors between good 
and poor fourth grade readers when reading materials increase in difficulty? 
As they reach the limits of their reading competency, do poorer readers lose 
their hold on meaning identification and resort to word calling more often 
than better readers? ^ , 

This study investigated the hypothesis that better readers tend lo 
perceive reading as primarily a meaning identification task compared lo 
poorer readers who tend to perceive reading as a word calling tast Better 
readers would demonstrate their attempts to retain meaning at leve^ oi 
increased difficulty by maintaining a high proportion of meaningful errors. 
Poorer readers, on the otherhand. as they approach a h'gh level of 
difficulty would lend to concentrate on decoding individual words at the 
expense of meaning. This tendency would manifest itself as a V^oponiou3\ 
increase in graphically similar errors as the poorer readers atiempi to match 
sound with symbol, with deacasing regard for the resultant meaning. 
Therefore, at higher levels of difficulty the proportion of meaningless errors 
would increase for poor readers. 

In order to test the hypothesis, a 927 word story was written in six parts, 
each part corresponding to a grade level, from one to six. Such a story 
constiiuied an oral reading test of increasing difficulty (ORTID). Fourth 
grade subjects (N = 116) were lape recorded as they read th'e story aloud 
Their errors were later transcribed onto individual tally sheets and analyzed 
for their graphic and semantic qualities. The subjects were ranked 
according to their ORTID scores, which were determined by the points it 
which they made ten errors in one hundred running words. The total group 
was dichoiomized into two equal groups, good and poor, and comparisons 
were made of the graphic and semantic qualities of their errors at three 
differeni levels of difficulty: low (two errors per one hundred words), 
middle (five errors per one hundred words) arid high (ten errors per one 
hundred words). The hypotheses were tested by means of correlations, 
analyses of variance, and discriminant function analyses. 

Findings and Conclusions. For all readers, the proportion of total errors 
that were meaningful correlated with scores on the ORTID. No correlation, 
however, was demcnstnted between graphically similar errors and high 
scores on the ORTID. In addition, the group designated as good readers 
maintained a higher proportion of meaningful than meaningless errors at 
all levels of difficulty. On the otherhand, the group designated as poor 
readers made more errors that were meaningful only at the low and middle_- 
Icvels of difficulty. At the point where they made len errors in one hundied 
running words, poor readers made more errors that were meaningless than 
meaningful, demonstrating that they tended to lose their hold on meaning 
at this point 

Analysis of the graphic quality of their errors also showed differences m 
strategies between good and poor readers. At low levels of difficulty, good 
readers made a greater proportion of graphically dissimilar errors than 
graphically similar errors. As the material increased in difficulty, more of 
their errors became graphically similar to the text Poor readers, on the 
other hand always made p.Toportionately more errors that were graphically 
similar to the text and the proportion remained fairly constant regardless 
of the difficulty of the text 

The findings of this investigation support the theory that as materials 
increase in difficulty, efficient readers tend to differ from poorer readers in 
that they hold meaning identification as the higher priority, while poorer 
readers lend to prioritize graphic similarity. 




SOUND SUCCESS: THE CONTRIBUTION OF MUSICO-AUDING 
SKILLS TO READING READINESS COMPETENCY 

Order No. 8029300 

Ford. Vivian Hill. Ed.D. University of California, Berkeley, 1980. 164pp. 

This study analyzed the conieni of curreni basal music programs for the 
auditory pcrceptuaJ skills which we;e included in plajcned music lessons as 
presented in teacher edition textboolcs. Specifically, the research questions 
posed were: What auditory perceptusil activities are provided in seleaed 
music programs? How do the selected programs differ in the amount of such 
activity they provide? 

A review of the literature regarding reading-readincss suggested which 
auditory perceptual skills might be intenelaied with similar skills found in 
music actiiNitics. ^ a , a 

Specific music programs were selected from materials adopted and 
available to early childhood educa^on teachers and pupils m California 
" public schools. . , c j ■ «f 

The activides of music lessons were analyzed and classified in terms o\ 
seven auditory perceptual skills: sound awareness, sound localization, sound 
identification, sound discrimination, sound matching, sound b ending.and 
sound memory-. It was a requirement that each selected music lesson include 
a song, in which children could actively participate. 

A matrix was constructed to show the possible inter-relauonship of the 
auditory perceptual skills with the elements of music: melody, rhythm, 
harmony form, timbre; dynamics, and tempo. The mau^ served as a 
coding instniment. also. allON;^ing for quantitative analysis of the mu^ic 
pfograms. 

Findings were reported in term.- of frequencies and percentages^ 

The selected music programs were found to be more alike than different 

in type and amount of auditoo' perceptual activities provided, the 

ouantitative differences being miniscule. 

' The elements of music explored by each program were idenucal. 
Reliance on pre-recorded discs and cassettes was evident, indicaimg 
possible exclusion of the cognitive levels of listening which could help to 
^legrate music with reading, the language arts, and other cumcula areas. 
AU programs offered opportunity for children to practice the auditory 
perceptual skills through exploring the elements of music 

Not one of the seleaed programs fully incorporated the newer 
u>P roaches to music teaching such as Kodaly or Orif-Schulwerk. 

Early childhood education teachers using either of tlie three music 
orograriis analyzed will find ample opportunity to build and extend tne 
auditory perceptual skills necessary for suer.gthening the reading-rcadincss 
competency of pupils. ^ . . , . , 

This study offers suggestions for fuller expansion of opportuniUes which 
integrate reading-readiness and musico-auding skills. 



A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF READLNG IN A FIRST GRADE 
TRADITIONAL CU.SSROOM Order No. 8100163 

Hall. Gloria Jean. Ph.D. ne Ohio State University, 1980. 180pp. 
Adviser: Professor Sharon E. Fox. 

The purpose of this study was to describe the reading related events and - 
the interaction of the participants in a first grade classroorn in order to 
examine the factors within the context of the classroom which may have 
influenced their learning to read. The childrens' processes of acqumng 
Uteracy are revealed through descriptions of the namral classroorn setting, 
the teacher and two children. This involved the idcntificauon and 
categorization of ckssroom and reading events and, in turn, describing what 
seemed to be meaningfu! in these events to the pamapants. The 

investigator acted as an observer for eight months beginning with tne first 
day of school Evidence was collected in descriptive notes and anecdotal - 
records tape recorded classroom events, and interviews with the teacher, 
seleaed children ar.d parents. Some objective measure.s of reading 
development were administered over time: .u.rv,. 

The findings indicated that for one child certain methods used by the 
teacher in the classroom did not alfea her own previously developed goal in 
reading which was to gain meaning. Another child, however was influenced 
by the teacher's and parent's emphasis on "knowing the words and 
'sounding out words, causing him to resort to nonsense and non-response 
Strategics in oral reading for the first eight months of first grade. 
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Tl,e teacher auempted to create a warm. ^PP^^^,^"^^^^^ 

were given s^tus because of their abihnes to read and fj'J"^^^^^^ 
^mpete on academic tasks. To this teacher r^d^ng at first was hard worK 
only'to be enjoyed after the Skills" were learn^^ accomplished t)y 
Earlv classification of children ^^^^^.^^^ 
.j,e teacher largely on the ^^f^^^^^^ cSloS lines was 
color words on the fim day ^^^^.f.^ ^^^^^^ children, the 

Uniied, in the teacher's view, to Uie chi^ J"i^i^g toTead. Priviledges 
teacher mainuined. have more ^J^^^gJ^^^^^ were earned by 

related to reading, as well as '^.^f^^^^^P "^^^^^^^ Children were , 

the children and gave '^J^^'^'^f^^^ the year. 

consistenUy placed in the ^^^^^^^^J^^^^ ^the teacher's emphasis 
Activities of the f'^^'^^^'^t^^^^ through norm 

on phonics niles. and the ^^P^^^'^^^^ in various ways to 

referenced and criterion ^f/^^""^^^ ^^"^cy. Parents were frequently 

young children in school 



THE EFFECTS OF A COMPUTER-MASSAGED SYSTEM OF 
INDIVIDUAUZED INSTRUCTION ON TASK SETTING, TIME 
ON TASK, AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT IN ELEMENTARY 
READING CLASSES ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

HtOT. Nancy Lou. PH.D. Kent State University, \m. llOpp. Director 
Richard D. Hawthorne 

The purpose of this study was to examine the extent to which a 
computer-managed system (CMI) of individualized instruction affects tad^ 
settings, time on task, and achievement in the area of reading as measured 
by thclowa Tests of Basic SkiPs (ITBS). Tlie dependent vanabltt were usk 
settings, time on task, and achievement Tlie independent variable^ the 
CMI system. CMI classes served as the ueatment group, and non-CMl 
classes became the control group. The basic question was: are there any 
significant differences between CMI classes and non-CMI classes in terms 
of differences in task setUngs. in time on task, and m achievement? 

According to the review of seleaed literature, classroom settings that 
allow icadiers to directly supervise students seem to be the most effccuve id 
terms of achievement in skill areas such as reading EHrect supervision of 
students is enhanced by large group instructional settings. Other theontt 
and research, based on Bloom's (1976) construa of masteo' learning and 
individual differences, claim that individuahzation of iristniction is most 
productive. CMI is premised, in part, on these assumptions. This study 
looked at the dichotomy between the two instructional approaches. Given 
the time on task research findings, groups seem to be the most effecuve 
setting for instruction. From CMI research, individualization of instrucDon 
is the prefened mode. The research questions were; (1) To what extent is 
the CMI s>'stem actually implemented? (2) To what extent do the task 
settings in CMI and non-CMI classrooms differ? (3) To what extent is trnic 
on task the same, greater, or less in CMI classrooms when compared with 
non-CMI classrooms? (4) To what extent, if any. does the acliievemenl 
differ between the two types of classrooms? 

The subjects were third and fifth grade students from a suburban scnool 
system in Northeastern Ohio. To gather the data, videoupes were used 
From these, the time on task was determined for individual students by 
using stop watches. The task settings were observed and coded as being in 
effect, or not Achievement was determined from scores received on the 
standardized tests for reading (ITBS). A ^tcst for significant differences was 
calculated from the mean time on task for all of the classes. To determine 
the achievement gain, a part conelation was employed to relate ^"idual 
gains from the results o f two tests administered to the classes in the Jail ana 
spring of the same school year with the ueatment 
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There were no obsenable differences in the CMl and "on-CMI classes. 
TT^SsTt^ES were the san^eatgndeh^^^^^ 
classes. TTie time on mk was g eate in OJ^^^^^^ 
so Achievement gain was not greaiei in CMl classes, nor 

''n^^SSe'irrd^qS-^^ analysis were conducted to Uy 

to detennine reasons for any differences. 

Recommendations for further research were U) una asuiuju.c 

would be aware when implementation ^s not Uung place, ana w 
the system is doing what it was designed to do. 



THE EV.\LU\TIOS OF N.\RR-MI\E RETELLINGS BY SIXTH 
GRADE STLT)EVrS Order No. 8106393 

Kalmbach. James Robert. Ph.D. Michigan Siaie Unixmity. 1980. 
240pp. 

The disserution is a study of narratives produced by sixth grade 
students when retelling a short stoo' which they have read ^bov has 
suggested that such narrative retellings are typically unevaluated b> 
narrators, that there is no indication in the retelling as to the significance of 
events orthe point ofthe study (1972), 

A sample of t-venty retellings were drawn from Reading Miscue 
Inventories which had been collected from sixth grade studenrs at Sturgis 
Middle School. Sturgis. Michigan, as part of a curriculum development 
project The evaluauve deuces found in the retellings were inventoried 
narrative structures were analyzed, and the points made in the retellings^ 
were isolated 

Results show that the sample of retellings contain a complete range ol 
synuctic evaluative devices, intensifiers. comparators. coiJl l^.^nf rh^ 
explicatives. Orientation seaions and codas appear ui eigh^' percent oi me 
retellings: evaluation sections which separate the complicaDng amon from 
the resdving action appear ir. all twenty of the retelhng.s. In all of the 
retellings, the evaluation section presents what the narrator perceives ^ the 
point of tke sto,7. It is concluded that in this sample the retellings were 
ftilly-formed narratives in the sense that Labov has defined them (p. m- 

The evaluation found in the retellings is then compared to the 
evaluation found in the two original stories. Some evaluanve devices are 
used in retellings which are never used in the onginal stones. Some devices 
are used in retellings in different scenes to make different points. Other 
devices from the original stories, are reproduced in the retellings but are 
always used in the same context of complicating and resolving acuon asm 
the original The students are sensitive to the function of an evaluation 
section in the original stoo'. Devices which present important evidence for 
a general proposition or which indicate a resoluuon of underlying conflia 
were recalled more often than devices in evaluauon secuons which present 
secondary propositions. The students also generally agree on the general 
propositions presented in the original stories and on the events which are 
evaluated. There is a great deal of variation, however, m the types of 
evidence and the amount of CNidence offered to support the genera^ 

''^°?t°^'conciuded that in narrative retelling, students are not recalling the 
original; they are instead creating a new narrative using the onginal as a 
blueprint It is suggested that the retellings in the sample are evaluated 
because the students have made the story part of their expenence through 
reading through the process ofevobng the poem as presented by 
Rosenblatt (1978). Evaluation, in a narrative retelling, is taken as eviden^ 
that the reader has taken an aesthetic stance towards Oie story and has had a 
successful uansaaion v.ith the text Retellings are defined as a 
representation of the experience of reading and it is suggested that the ways 
a narrative retelling is evaluated provide clues to the nature of that reading 
experience. 



Chairman: Professor Harry Smger 

reSSvSS^^or^eSdSTeff^^^ 
;4^,rfS cSaTStSrential deveb^^ 

subsystems underlying reading achievement, and (b) the relaDonship . 
bMwwnSis differential development and readmg "■?.Pi<*«'^°°:„^j],,r' 

consequent variauon in development ot ''"E">Stc suds^u^u 

achievement in reading «>'"P^'*.«'^°^ifbeSn^^S ^^crease 

(1) Doesvanation in '9^="°"fi?i?S,XXs^ organization of 

The results for the beginning readers revealed tnat t^^|='''=' , 
WoVdlSintification and Verbal 

variance in reading comprehenMon Comprehenswn iwaeQ 

and. by inference, the processes "".'ler y^^S ~jL™of 
comprehension, and (b) in the spnng seme ter f^^^^' lZ San to 
instruction, comprehension is related more to verbal reasoning than to 
word identification factors, a pattern that is also found m more skilled 
readers. 
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A PSYCHOLINGUSTIC AN.^YSIS AND PROPOSITION.^ 
COMPARISON OF THE READING OF SELECTED NODDLE 
SCHOOL CHILDREN OF SELF-ALTHORED .\N'D 
PR0FESS10N.\I.LY-AUTH0RFJ) TEXT Order No. 8108814 

King. Dorothy Frances How.mid, Fd.D. University of Missouri • 
Columbia, 1980. 158pp. Supenisor: Dr. Peter Hasselriis 

Purpose, The purpose of this study was to deiermine how the reading of 
self-authored material, in which language and experience is assumed to be 
familiar and rneaningful, differs from the readinf. of comparable 
professionallyauaiored material in which the lar.guage and expenenca is 
not necessarily as familiar and meaningful. Differences were determined by 
qualitative and quantitative analyses of the misojcs made during the 
readings and of the retellings and recalled propositions made after the 
readings. 

Procedures. Six sixth-grade students each wrnoit a narrative story of at 
least six hundred words which was then turned into a template base as 
explained in the manual The Construction and Use of A Propositional Text 
Base by Turner and Greene (1977). A professionally-authored story which 
was similar was found for each self-authored story. Each profesnonally- 
authored story contained- the same number of propositions within three as 
did its similar self-authored story. Each story was typed. 

Two weeks after the initial writing of the story, subjects were aslced to 
read and retell their stories. The format given by Goodman and Burke 
(1972) in the Reading Miscue Inventroy {RMI) was used except I'nai 
retellings were made to a person not present during the oral reading. 
Subjects had written at least two more stories since the time of writing the 
research stories. These subsequent writing were thought to interfiere with 
memory for the reseaich stoo'. A week later subjects read the 
professionally-authored story following the procedures given above. 
Miscues were then marked and coded according to the manual. RMI 
questions were answered and results tallied. Tlie retellings were transcribed 
and scored quantitatively on retelling guides. Statements of them e and plot 
were scored qualitatively. The retellings were then turned into protocol text 
bases. Each protocol text base was compared to the template basts from 
which il was generated- Each proposition in the protocol base was scored 
for quality of recall by being classified into one of eight categories: correct- 
form, enor. generalized relation, generalized argument, elaboratiid relation, 
elaborated argument, addition and inference. The percentage of ^ach 
category to the total number of protocol propositions was computed. 

Comparisons between self-authored and professionally-authored 
reading behaviors and retellings were made in terms of miscues fier 
hundred words, grammatical relationships patterns, quantitative retelling 
scores, quality of retell theme and plot statements, total number of 
propositions recalled and percentage of each recall category. 

Findings. Findings showed that all readers scored higher quantitatively 
and recalled from 96 to 186 more propositions in retellings of self-authored 
stories. Of the five who recalled enor propositions all produced more enor 
propositions in retelling professionally-authored material. All but one 
reader made more comprehending miscues (deviations from print in which 
meaning is not changed), more no graphic similarity miscues and more 
conea-form recall propositions on self-authored material. All but one 
reader made more weakness of grammatical relationship patterns, more 
inference propositions, more^generalized arguments and more m:iscuesper 
hundred words on professionally-authored material. Other results were not 
as distinctive. 

Conclusions. In general the results support previous rationales for usmg 
language experience activities with readers. These findings indicate that the 
inclusion of professionally-authored narrative texts is also desirable since 
readers perform differently in response to them. The study describes some 
of ]ht behaviors which contribute to different performances on text which 
is self-authored and professionally-authored and supports a 
psycholinguistic tenet that what the reader brings to the reading act is more 
important than the print encountered there. 



A STUDY OF SLTPORTIVE READING BEHAVIOR IN THE 
HOME /N-D ITS RELATIONSHIP TO BASIC ^^^^^^^^^^ 
SKILLS IN^ KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN Order No. 8102776 
LoviNGOOD. Sara Davis. PH.D. University of South Carolina. mO. 71pp. 
Phiidrpn enifir school with a level of skill development which direoly ^ 

^virni^TnL developmental limitations being set withm a wide range by 
Ter (SrSS ex^ someinfluences on reading readine^ with a 
viewTo finS 0^^^ environment which may be 

Sed Sgh parent education to provide a higher level of reading 

cm.rwred interviews using the Home Support Inventory 1976). Using 
^teS »e of groups with high and low home support on 
e^SS^^ildren v^th . high level of home suppo J w«^ found to 

J-L^kSrs^^e^^^rfnltS^^^ 
L"Sf9^pJ<Ke«^ 

[Te 3 ylSvire not significantly conelated with scores on reading 
readiness. .v.,, readine readiness of Scinderganen children may 

This 5'"dy 'nd^^^fi" ^f;;„S^^^ in the home including reading 

written words 



THE IMPACT OF TWO TYPES OF READING SKILLS 
DEVELOPMENT ACTIVITIES ON LISTENING VOCABULARY 
AND READIN'G COMPREHENSION Order No. 8105359 

Maheshwar], Kamal, Ed.D. Universiry of Houston. 1980. 150pp. 

Introduction. The purpose of this study was to assess the impaa of two 
different tvpes of instructional material for reading skills development on 
two groups of predominantly black middle school students in a lower 
middle and middle class community. This was accomphshed by m^nng 
the difference between the changes in listening vocabulary aiid reading 
comprehension (literal, inferential, and total). One group (the «P<^«n^ 
group), utilized the newspaper and newspaper related aojviu^ to feahtate 
Se development, reinforcement, and enrichment of reading skills. The 
basal reader and its workbook activities were used by the otlier group (the 
control roup) throughout the study period. Addiuonally. inten-emng 
variables of reading level, sex, and age were assessed to determine their 

"^^Pncedures. The sample consisted of 161 sixth, seventh, and eighth 
(trade language arts students who were reading on levels five, six^and seven 
accordine to the Sucher AUred Reading Placement Inventory. The 
assignments of student to the experimental and control groups were made 
randomly within grade and reading levels. u,^,„h 
Both groups were aiiministered the Auditory Vocabulary subtest and 
the Reading Comprehension subtest of the Stanford Diagnosnc Reading 
T-st (SORT) Brown Level, Form A as a pretest Following the pretest, the 
ex^perimemal group was exposed to the treatment (i.e.. the use of 
newspapers) to develop and to reinforce reading skills and the control 
group received instniction in reading skills from the basal reader 
workbooks Following (Jie instructional phase ot six weeks, both groups 
were posttested using t'.ie SORT Brown Level. Form R 

The samples were described on the basis of the study variables with 
percentages for each category, reading levei, sex, and age. The data were 
^alyzed using appropriate measures of central tendency and measures of 
dispersion. Analysis of variance designs were used with the F-tests and 
appropriate r-tests. Tlie .05 statistical significance level was used as cntena 
for acceptance or rejection of the hypotheses. 
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Findings. Highly significant differences between the changes occuned in 
the listening vocabulary, inferential.and total comprehension of the 
Students using newspaper workbook activities (experimental group). No 
significant differences between the changes occuned in the same areas for 
students using basal reader skills acti\ities (control group). For both 
groups, the difference between the changes in literal comprehension failed 
to reach significance. The more significant total comprehension scores are 
indicative of a positive effect of daily newspaper activiues in the classroom.* 

In analyzing the groups by reading levels and age, the differences 
between the changes in listening vocabular>' were greater for ihe upper 
reading levels (six and seven) and among 13- and 12-year-olds. There was 
no signifi^:ant difference between the sexes. 

There was no appreciable difference between the literal comprehension 
changes when controlling for reading levels, sex. and age. However, for 
inferential comprehension, upper reading levels, females and older students 
showed greater change difference. The more significant difference in 
changes for total comprehension was found among those reading on level 
six, females, and older students. 

Althou^ the reading level, age, and sex were not consistent in their 
impaa upon performance on the reading skills measured, the experimental 
group appeared to influence performance positively in listening vocabulary, 
inferential and total comprehension. This indicates that the newspaper and 
newspaper related activities preside a valuable resource and can be 
effective in developing reading skills. 



' EFFECTS OF A PARENT EDUCATION PROGIL^M ON TIffi 
HOME LITERARY EMTRONMENT AND RE.\DING READINESS 
OF SELECTED PUBUC SCHOOL STUDENTS BETWEEN 
KINT)ERG.VRT£N ANT) FIRST GRADE Order No. 8109753 

Miller MxRC/aiEr Jane Hamilton. Ph.D. Univeniry of Washington. 
1980. 385pp. Chairperson: Professor DianneLMonson 

Purposes. This empiricaJ investigation was conducted lo deiemiine 
effect of a 1979 summer parent education prograir. about P^r^ent s role m 
ruding on home literary environment, reading readiness and faaon of 
horn "enWronmeni: and to determine relationships between reading 
Si'nShome literary environment faaors before parent educaoon. 
"SS^esSexpl^d changes in home literary enviro^^ 
■for experimental group and parent involvement wiOi the study. 

Zign. Randomized Control-group Pretest-posttest -^^"^^d. Subbed, 
were n.^. white, low socioeconomic kindergarteners n. OsUe Rock Public 
<^i,^^i in W^hineton State A sample of 84 children was rjaofied by 
rX b^^^^^^^^^^ assign'ed to experimental and --ol gr^^^ 

P^ents were given Home Reading Questionnaires to assess home literary 
Sorment Children were given Metropolitan Readiness Tests. Pre- 
rS Sb^^^^^^ 1976 edition. Experimental group parents were 

gi7en a parent education program about: (1) modehng reading 
(2) prodding reading matenals; (3) encouraging reading, mcluding 
reading aloud to child. The program. Learning with Uierature, consisted of 
an informational meeting, film and packet of pnmed materials. 

Analyses of data. Confidence level N^-as alpha .05. Analysis of covanancc 
was used on positest data to lest for significant differences between 
experimental and control groups on alterable factors of the Home Reading 
Questionnaire and on Metropolitan Readiness Tests. The Pearson Produa- 
moment Conelauon Coefficient was used to test for pretest relationships 
between reading readiness and home literary ensironment faaors. 
Ancillary questions were analyzed by frequencies, percentages, ratios and 
tabulations. j ■ • 

Conclusions. For rural, while, low socioeconomic pre-first-graders, it is 
concluded that: (1) A pareni education program is effective in improving 
the home literary environment, with no differences between reading groups 
nor interaction effect by treatment stams with reading group. (2) A parent 
education program is not effective in increasing reading readiness. There is 
a differential effea between reading groups but no interaction effect by 
treatment status with reading group. (3) Reading readiness at end of 
kinderganen is significanUy, positively related to: (a) starting to read, 

(b) child's interest in reading, (c) frequenc>' of reading aloud to child 
during prekindergarten yean and kinderganen. (d) number of types of 
home reading experiences during prekindergarten years and kinderganen, 

(c) number oftypesofbooks child owns, (0 number of types of printed 
materials used in home. (4) Home literary environment faaors which 
improve as a result of a parent education program are: (a) frequency ol 
reading aloud to child, (b) parent's commitment to role in child's reading, 

O 
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(c) number oftypesofhome reading experiences, iviostpareni:» 
participate in a parent education program but many do not use the 
information. (6) Mothers give the child most home reading experienccs. 
(7) Children spend four tiimes as much time watching television as reading 
alone at end of kinderganen and five times as much at beginning of first 
grade. (8) Gains in number of home reading materials and experiences are 
slighL (9) Parents are equally divided with "yes." "no" or "uncertain" 
responses as to value of program. (10) Parents who use information appear 
to find some valuable items. (11) Most valued parent education materials 
are: (a) materials about children's books and reading, (b) information 
about local sources and resources for reading, (c) mail order book club 
information, (d) instructional resources. (12) Before parent education, a 
third of parents ask general questions about how to help with home 
reading. (13) Children's favorite books before parent education are 
inexpensive picture story books. 



BEGIN^TS'G READERS^ CONCEPT OF WORD AND ITS 
REUTIONSHIP TO PHON-EME SEGMENTATION ABIUTY 

Order No. 8026632 

Morris, Robert D^ll.Ed.D. University of Virginia. mO. mpp. 

The present study introduced a new way of oinceptualizing ^d 
assessing beginning readers' a)nceptof word Concept of word ^^^^ 
devised and presented to 21 first graders within the context of^pur^^f^Jl 
realistic reading experience (learning to read a 4-line poem)^These tasts 
provided an indirea measure of the children's ^"O^^^^^g/ . 
borrcspondenM between spoken words and their P""^^d^"l^'^^f J '^^^ 
SubsequenUy, the children's performance on the a)ncept ^ wo^d ^^^f 
related to two different measures of their phoneme segmentauon ability, a 
stnjctured phoneme segmenUtion test (Lit)ennan et al. 19/4) a^^^^^ 
sample of the children's invented spellings (Read. 1975). F^nj^ V-^^^^^ . 
concept of word and phoneme segmentation sojres were correlated wiUi a 
reading achievement measure. /i\ T^-roica 

The results of conelational analyses indicated that. (1) ^e^e ^ a 
significant relationship between first graders a)ncept of word and tneii 
ability to segment spoken words into phonemic ojmponents 1 ^is 
relationship holds up whether phoneme segmentation abilit)' is assessed by 
a stniaured segmentation test or by ^"^wing children to der^^^^^^^^ 
phonological awareness in their invented spellings: (2) Concept o word, as 
defined in this study, is significanUy related to reading acqnisiDon in the 
first grade. Likewise, both measures of phoneme segmentauon are 
SignificanUy related to first grade reading achievemenl 

It was a)ncluded that concept of word Is an important variable 
deserving of careful consideration in the analysis of pre-reading or reachng 

skill Furthermore, it was suggested that teachers of begmning 
Sding should be sensitive to indicators of a)nceptual advancement in 
children's word knowledge, and should be familiar witii speafic 
Sectional approaches that facilitate development of a)ncept of word 



THE dIrECTIONALITV FACTOR IN' EARLY IDENFIHCATION 

OF pStentul faill-re among high risk BEGLNTsTNG 

READERS Order No. 8105521 - 

MULVAKEY, JaKET Lee Turney, Ph.D. George Peabody College for 
Teachers of Vanderbilt University, \m. 155pp. Major Professor: JackW. 
Miller 

Nature of the Problem. Educators commiued to teaching young children 
in kinderganen and first grade have the responsibility for deciding when to 
begin formal reading instruction with each child. Some children progress 
quickly and experience success: they tend to become competent readers. 
Others experience fruslration-and may fail to achieve a minimum level of 
reading ability in either first grade or other primary years. The plight of 
these unsuccessful children is a major concern to teachers, parents, and 
society. Early identification of children who havea predisposition toward 
reading failure should have a high priority among educators. 

Purpose. An overall purpose of this study was to generate data which 
would aid teachers in planning appropriate beginning reading insuuction 
for children. Additionally, the results would enhance the general data base 
available to those who design curricula for kinderganen and first-grade 
children. 
t - 



The first objective was to deiermine if a relationship existed between 
several variables and readiness for reading. Readiness was denned as the 
time when formal reading instruction at the preprimer level would be most 
appropriate and effective. The prereading faaor of primary interest- 
directionality -included the ability to progress from left to nght on a 
printed line, top to bottom on a printed page, and front to back in an entire 
boot A second objective was to provide information on idenDficaDon of an 
optimum time for initiating formal reading instruction. The final major 
objective was to look critically ai several broad aspects of readiness, 
prereading. and beginning reading. 

Methodology. The sample consisted of 359 first-grade students enrolled 
in a Title I Language Arts Program in the Public Schools of Fairfax 
Count>\ Virginia. Archival data were used. These consisted of scores from 
the Metropolitan Readiness Test and the California Achievement T^ 
administeied aspre- and posttest measures-plus the Language Arts Skills 
Inventory, a local assessment given at five points during the academic year 
The later instrument provided data pertaining lo mastery or nonmastery of 
directionality. These data were assembled and inferential statistics applied 
10 provide answers to seven research questions, and nine related 
hypotheses. Two statistical measures were used: the Pearson Produa- 
MomenlConelation and the chi square. Since the snjdy was primarily 
conelanonal. causal inferences could not be addressed directly. 

Results and Implicaiions. Directionality pretest scores were significantiy 
correlated (.05 level) vciti- Meuopolitan Readiness Test Battery Composite 
scores and the sex of the first-grade entrant Girls tended to demonstrate 
superior initial mastery of directin-^lity. 

Directionalit>' pretest scores v. .. - not significantiy correlated with the 
Meuopolitan Readiness Test Prereading Composite or Visual Subtest 
scores-or the age of the first-grade enuant The age (.01 level) and sex (.05 
level) of the first-grade cniraniand the California Achievement Test 
posttest scores (.001 level), however, were conclated significantiy with the 
Battery Composite scores of the Meuopoliian Readiness Test The quarter 
in which direction alit>- was mastered was conelated significantiy (.01 level) 
with Uie posttest measure of achievement . 

While six of the nine hypotheses were statistically significant indicanng 
consistent relationships, tiie relatively low conclations (.017 to .299) 
somewhat limit practical applications of Oie results. A survey of Titic I 
teachers in Uie program (.V = 35) tended to support the hypoUieses, 

however. r ^ , i 

Based on teacher judcments and the results of data analyses, several 
recommendations were developed. Among tiiese were the need to replicate 
the study to include children whose scores represent the total range of 
possible scores, revise Uie directionality measure to assess partial growth, 
increase Uie number of variables investigated, and continue the search for 
significant variables that may aifea a child's success in reading. 



A STUDY OF THE GOODMAN SOCIO-PSYCHOLINGUISTIC 
APPRO.\ai TO BEGINNING READING INSTRUCTION IN A 
FIRST GRADE CLASSROOM Order No. 8101377 

Park, DONSA ANN, Ed.D. UnhersiiyofMassachuseus^m. 163pp. 
Director: Professor Masha Rudman 

The research problem was to design, implement and evaluate a first 
grade reading program based on Ken and Yetta Goodman s soao- 
KSuto approach to beginning reading. TTie subjea populauon 
KeSer-inv«tigator's admin istratWely assigned first grade class at 
the Jackson Street School in Northampton. Massachusetts in the school 
vcar 1979-1980 The study was limited to the reading acquisiuon process 
Oiat took place during tiie course of tiie given school year in this class of 
S^£cHl" en from a mixed socio-economic and cultural background. 

The Goodmans Oieorize tiiat learning to read is a natural process that is 
an extension of oral language learning. Given that premise the 
Actional goal is to enhance the child's innate language learning faahty 

a,e das^rclom^^^ a reading program that enabled tiie students to 

use their own language capability as a basis for learning to read. The 
^ding p°S^ w^^^^ of activities tiiat use written language in 

^na?o" situations and that are relevant to tiie bves and ^an^age of the 
audents Reading materials were self-made, teacher-made and came from a 
vS ofuaJe books as well as commercially pubhshed reading texts. 
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The task of Uie teacher as investigator was to obsen e, record and 
evaluate tiie reading progress of indi\idual pupils during tiie school year 
and to design, operationalize and evaluate tiie on -going reading program as 
an example of a metiiod tiiat produces reading proficiency. 

The teacher-investigator used a variety of techniques to record and 
analyze indiN-idual pupil progress. Every week, tiie teacher-investigator 
conducted an informal reading conference witii e^ch child, noting pupil 
strengths and needs. Twice a year, the teacher-investigator oummarizcd 
these data on individual pupil progress using a teacher- designed Reading 
Performance Inventor>' to do so. Also, at tiie end of tiie school year, each 
child taped a reading performance of his/her own riioice. A daily log 
contributed additional data on individual and group reading behavior. The 
cumulative data were summarized on a final Reading Perfomiancc 
Inventory tiiat provided evidence of reading proficiency at tiie end of 
Grade One 

The reading program was monitored and evaluated using a leachcr- 
designed form tiiat analyzed each reading lesson as an example of 
functional language use. An informal self-evaluation wasconduacd at the 
end of each instructional unit under tiie teacher's direction. This meuiod 
provided data on student attinjdes towards ti^e reading activities. Upon 
rompletion of each four week instructional unit, tiie teach er-invcsugator 
made a montiily v.ritten summary of tiie reading program m progress. 
These summaries enabled tiie teacher-investigaioi to descnbe and analyze 
the Goodman approach lo beginning reading instruction in use in tiiis 

instance. • j i u 

Analysis of these data shows that children are mouvaied lo learn when 
reading instruction is based on the Goodman method, teachers can der.gn a 
reading program based on the Goodman method th.at enables students lo 
leam to read, the Goodman method provides an example of how to modify 
a basal reading program, the Goodman method provides a means of 
leaching reading that docs not rely on a programmauc sequence of 
iSirucUon. the Goodman method produces more independent r«dmg »nd 
writing tlian traditional reading methods and the Goodman method helps 
children learn to read and produces reading profiaency in most «l«s. 
because it focuses on strategies that engage the reader s natural language 
competence 



INSTRUCnO.NAL READING PROGRAMS FOR THE 
ACADEMICALLY GIFTED IN K.ANSAS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

Order No. 8102026 
Paaks. Jltia Etta. Ed.D. University of Kansas, 1980. 113pp. 

Statement of the Problem The purpose of this study was to identify tiic 
important features of succei>sful reading programs for academically gifted 
students in Kansas elementary schools. The study was implemented tiirough 
contacts with and responses from educators in seven school districts in the 
state. 

Procedure, A i'eview of related literature provided the writer with 
information from which characteristics of successful programs could be 
isolated, described, and applied to elementary gifled progiams and 
instruction in reading. The sequence of characteristics used in this study 
follows: approach and philosophy, dates and scheduling, budgets and 
funding, gifted students, teachers, curriculum, parental involvement and 
evaluation. 

The criteria for effective reading programs were developed. (1) Student 
identification, selection and placement in the appropriate reading group. 
(2) Differential learning experiences within the reading program. (3) The 
selection of reading teachers. (4) Teachers and staff orientation and in- 
service. (5) Philosophy and objectives which indicate the role of the reading 
program within the total program for the gifted. (6) Clearly defined 
administrative responsibilities. (7) The plan for evaluation of pupil's 
reading achievement 

Questionnaires were developed and mailed with a cover letter to 
direaors or coordinators-^of programs (gifted and/or reading piograms). 
Upon return of the.completed questionnaires the writer recorded the 
information and noted similarities and differences in the programs. The 
results and discussion of their responses follow. 

Findings. The school districts followed state guidelines for identifying 
and'defining tiie intelleaually gifted. (1) Developmental reading programs 
for gifled children are taught in the regular classrooms. (2) The enrichment 
reading instruction is taught by regular classroom teachers and gifled 
program teachers. (3) The basal reader approach and tiie individualized 
reading approach are taught (4) The reading programs were reported in 
operation for the regular school year and special summer workshops for 
creative endeavors for the gifted. (5) Funding for gifted programs and 
reading programs come from regular school budgets and Titie I V-C. ESEA. 
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(6) Gifted studeni populations represented in this study nmged from .2 
percent of the total school population tfl 6.7 percent of the school 
SoS^Ution (7) Teachers in the gifted program held lunerate teaching 
assignmentsand regular classroom teaching assignments. (8) ThMMjor 
Soneauof the reading curriculum taught in Oie instruaionaJ program 
by pT.ed teacher, are made up of skills that transfe r from one of 
.tiiwrial to another. (9) Evaluation procedures include st^nda^ dizecS 
achievement instruments, parent conferences, and student assessmen^. 

Actonisirative responsibilities were varied. Program developmen t and 
iniplimenution are cooperative efforts among gifted program personnel 

■"'iSrSfil "description of seven progr^ns for teaching 

'-tl^^t^S.SSt:^. from thr. sources: a review.cfaje 
titcmture answers to an open-ended questionnaire, and inierviews with tne 
two directors who provided the most complete descnptioris ot their 

^^^TO^eader should recognize ih^t it was not the purpose of this study to 
evaluate the programs studied. , ^ ^^wr^\ 

Coftclusions!lht gifted programs of the seven selected Kansas school 
dislricts provide enrichment for the students in reading The ennchca 
ojrriculum inaudes instruction in the critical reading skills, research sblls. 
and a developmental program in the regular classroorn. 

The writer concludes that the selected school districts are meeting 
instructional needs of gifted children in reading, c: 



AN INVESTIGATION OF THE EFFECTS OF DIRECT A^fD 
TL'NCriONAL RE.\D1NG INSTRUCTION UPON 
MATHEMATICAL PROBLEM SOLVC^G ABILITIES OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN Order No. 8103226 

Power. Gayle Mary. Ph.D. The University of Connecticut, 1%^. 214pp. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the efi'ect that direct and 
functional reading instruction in mathematics would have on elementary 
children in regard to the following variables: reading comprehension, 
mathematics problem solving abUity and content acquismoo. 

In the direct instruction groups, those reading sldils considerea 
necessary for the content area of mathematics were taught and developed 
apan from the regular mathematics cuniculum. ..^c«rv 

In the functional instruction groups, reading skills considered necessary 
for the content area of mathematics were taught and practiced within the 
regular mathematics class, resulting in skill development being combined 
with content acquisition. . , , j « 

The study was conducted in a public elementary school located in a 
rural Massachusetts community. The total number of subjects in the study 
was 120 third and nfth graders. Intact classes were randomly assigned to 
three treatment groups: functional instruction, direct instruction anh no 
differential instruction. The topic taught in the three treatment groups was 

the Metric System. ^ . u u u 

Prior to the implementation of the study, the teachers in both the 
functional and direct instruction groups attended three 45-minuie sessions 
conducted by the researcher. At this time the teachers underwent a trainmg 
session on ways of developing appropriate methods for implemenung 
instruction. They also received researcher-developed instruction packets 
. that were utilized during the investigation. 

A two-way analysis of covariance was used to equate potential 
differences among groups on the variables: reading comprehension and 
mathematics apptotioris. At the end of the six-week study, the fbUowing 
instruments weie used to collect data: the Iowa f/^f -^^''^^^ 
(R eadinz Comprehension Subtests, Mathematics Problem Sohmg Subtest), 
and the researcher- developed Metric Content Acquisition Zest. 

Analyses of the data indicated that there were statistically significant 
differences among the three treatment groups on the three dependent 
variables a* boUi grade levels. The direct instruction treatment appeared to 
be the most effective method of teaching problem solving skills and metric 
content at the third grade level. At the fifth grade level, there were slight 
differences betw een the post-test means of the direct and control g^oup on 
the three dependent variables. At both grade levels, the funcuonal group 
appeared to be the least effective method of improving the subject s reading 
wmorehension. problem solving ability and acquisition of meinc content 
Suggestions for fijture research included: more inservice training of ^ 
a chcrs. increasing the length of the study, integrating direct with^ 
- ^1 1 t»dna nnalifafivc research methods. 
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GRAPHIC ADVANCE ORGANIZERS AND' THE LEARNING OF 
VOCABULARY RELATIONSHIPS Order No. 8103729 

Pyros.SkbiaWeinstein.Ed.D. Yeshiva University, l%0. 170pp. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationship between 
ihc use of graphic advance organizers and the learning and retention of 
vocabulary relationships from passages of content material m psychoK^ 
and economics. Additionally, the relationship between the use of graphic ^ 
advance organizers and cognitive st>ie (field dependence/independence) 
on learning and retention of vocabulary relationships was investigated. The 
vocabulary relationships tested were either superprdinalc. subordinaU: or 
coordinate to one another. . . , i j- 

The subjects were college freshmen, enrolled m developmental reading 
dasses who had scored at or below the 20th percentile but no lower that 
the 8th percentile on the English Cooperative Test-Reading 
Comprehension (Form lA - 1962). All subjects were given the Group 
Embedded Figures Test (GEFT) to determine cognitive style (field 
dependence/independence), assigned within classes according to style, and 
randomly assigned to either experimental or control groups. Subjec^ in the 
experimental group received gaining in the purpose and function of 
graphic organizers during one class period and given a mastery test of the 
' organizer used in the training session. Those students who did not adiieve 
mastery (80%+) in either of two trials were elLminaied frorn the study. In 
ail 10 subjects were eliminated, reducing the original sample to a total of 93 
students. The conuol group did not receive any training in the purpose and 
function of the graphic organizer. 

The experimental group received a verbal and visual presentation of a 
graphic advance organizer of a unit in psychology dealing with 
methodology. The conuol group received a list of technical tcmis related to 
the same unit but written at the same level of absuaction as the leaning 
passage In addition, a verbal definition of the terms was presented, BotJi 
groups then read a 2500-word selection from a college textbook. Half of 
each group was-tesied immediately following the reading of the textbook 
passage. The measure used was a vocabulary relationship test All subjects 
were given the same test five weeks later. ^ • ^ u 

The same procedure was used with a unit in economics dealing with the 
concepts of supply and demand. 

At the conclusion of the study :.U subjects received a questionnaire to 
determine familiaritv with and arude toward both content areas. In 
addition, the experimental gr. p was asked to react to the usefulness of the 
graphic organizers used in the two content areas. 

Data was analyzed by a two-way analysis of variance, split-plot analysis 
of variance and a / test Analysis of the data did not reveal any significant 
main effects or interactions on either the immediate or delay testings in 
either content area. Several possible explanations for failure to support 
Ausubel's theory were offered. Suggestions for further research were made. 



CHILDREVS ANT) TEACHERS^ RECALL .ANT) RE.\CTIONS TO 
READ ALOUD BOOKS Order No. 8107385 

Reed. MARlL^'^•DA\^s. Ph.D. The Ohio State Universir)\m(i. 236pp. 
Adviser: Professor Charlotte S. Huck 

The purpose of this research was to explore what second and fifth grade 
students and their teachers in two different educational programs recalled 
and fell about books read aloud! This involved the identification and 
classification of books recalled, reading practices recalled, and personal 
reaction*; and feelings about books read aloud Indisidual tape-recorded 
focussed inier%iews were held u-ith fony-eighl students and twelve teachers 
randomly chosen from the contempor2T>- and informal educational 
programs in one suburban eiemeniar> school. A staff development person 
from each proeram conducted the interviews. 

Two major^findines from students* reactions were evident Fir^t the 
more exposure to literature that children had, the more they appeared: 
(1) to initiate reading on their own: (2) to want the experiences of read 
aloud books continued q|Lf chool and at home: (3) to wriie stories on their 
own: (4) to establish qu^Tilv life-long reading practices: and (5) to feel 
they'had learned from books read alo'jd. Second, the more ownership or 
active invc : nenl students had in Lhe read aloud experiences, the more 
they fell they Jeamed from books read aloud. Ownership came from the 
opportuniiv to choose some of the books their teacher read aloud, to 
express their personal feelings during discussions, and to interpret their 
reactions through various kinds of extensions rather than reacting u-ith the 
-riehl** answers some teachers expected. Another kind of ownership came 
from second grade informal children who recalled book^ i^iey chose and 
read aloud v^ith a friend. This child-io-child level of language and 
imHf>n;t;»ndinc anncared 10 make an impressive impact on their learning of 



Informal sludenis recalled more boolcs, had more life-long reading 
practices esublished. and fell they Icimed more from boolcs read a^oud Of 
the coniemporai}- fifth grade students, approximately one^lhird indicated 
they no longer liked to have boolcs read aloud and iwo-ihirds felt they 
learned nothing or only isolated skills from the read aloud experiences. 

Teachers* reactions indicated two other major finrUngs. First, although 
all teachers read aloud to their students, their priority and purpose for 
books read aloud were different Contemporary teachers saw this time as 
set apan from the regular curriculum, did not read as often or for as long a 
time as informal teachers, and looked more for "right" answers and lessons 
children should learn. Informal teachers felt that books read aloud were an 
integi^ and important pan of their total program, and they encouraged 
children's reactions and individual restructuring of thinking. Second, 
teachers' knowledge of literature indicated most teachers had 
understanding of English as the mother tongue, although communication 
of how to learn that knowledge differed in the two programs. Fewer 
teachers had knowledge of literature as the imaginative shaping of life and 
thought in the forms and structures of language or of its two-dimensional 
experience which always involves both the book and the reader or listener. 
These differences were seen within the two programs as well as between 
them- However, informal teachers overall had a deeper sense of the 
educative power of literature which correlated with literature being the 
content of their reading program. 

Implications suggested that literature should be a viable part of the 
elementary school curriculum. Literature as a discipline of its own. as the 
content of the reading programs, and as an integral part of other disciplines 
merits attention, knowledge, and practice from teachers, pre-service 
educators, administrators and national assessment evaluaiors who guide 
elementary education. 



AN ANALYSIS OF COGM^E SKILLS LN ^ASAL READffiS IN 
STATE.ADOPTED TEXTBOOKS FOR TEX.^ 
GRADES, 1973-1981 Order No. 8104456 

R£1S1NGER.RandeeMc1styre.Ed.D. Baylor University, im. 182pp. 
Major Professor: Dr. Raymond E, Biles 

ProblerL The purpose of this study was to analyze the extent to which 
ba^al riders provide opportunities for the development of the cogniuve 

^^rocedure Basal readers adopted in 1973 for grades four, five, and six in 
Texas elementary schools were analyzed and compared with the most 
recent editions from the same publishers. Certain questions were 
formulated to serve as guidelines for the mvesugauon: (1) \Vere the 
activities written clearly and precisely so Oiat a careful analysis would reveal 
cogniuve processes operative in the skill demanded by the actaviue^? 
(2) Do the aciivines reveal a sequential hierarchy of skills in grades four, 
five andsixM3) Do the grade level basals contain.a greater number of high 
level cognitive skills as the instructional level increases? (4) , Will a 
comparison of basals cunenUy in adoption with newer editions yield 
greater emphasisupon higher cognitive processes? 

This investigation proceeded v/ith the documentary analysis method. 
The cognitive processes were defined according to categories consUTJcied 
by Guilford,'Spache. and Banett Related indicators provided speafic 
operational definitions for each category. The classification instrument was 
considered valid after high correlations were established through a process 
of coding by three experts working independenUy. State- ad op ted basal 
readers for grades four, five, and six, as weU as the most recent ediuons. 
were analyzed. The frequency of inclusion of cognitive skills was tabulated 
for each category to indicate the amount and level of skills offered by the 
specified textbooks Summation of the tables was computed to determine 
the priority placed on each category. Finally, the data was compared with 
data from the most recent editions. . . 

Findings. The aaivities revealed cognitive processes operative m the 
skill demanded. Analysis of the state-adopted basal readers indicated a 
hierarchy of increasing evaluation levels in grades four and six in four 
series Findings revealed that grade level basals contained a greater number 
of high level cognitive skills as the instructional level increased. Newer 
editions contained little conclusive evidence of a hierarchy of skills in 
grades four. five, and six. The number of higher level cognitive sblls 
decreased or remained constant in the most recent editions of four senes 
Comparison of the suie-adopted basal readers with newer editions revealed 
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a measurable decrease in evaluation levels in each senes from grades four 
to six Convergent levels showed a slight inaease while divergent levels 
increased in three of the series. State-adopted basals contained more 
evaluative questions in relation to the total number of questions anfl 
activities than the most recent editions. Dau obtained from grade five 
basals often counteracted trends from grades four to six 

RtcommMons. Based on the findings of this study, i^e 
recommendations were made: (1) Educators involved in the preparauon^ 
selecUon. or utiUzation of materials designed for reading insirucuon should 
give atUntionto the sequence and distribuuon of higher cogninve sWb 
Sidted by various questions and activities. (2) Eduatois should be made 
aware of the limitations inherent in certain series and editions of baaU 
readers so that supplementary strategies and nriaienals might be emp^ed 
to ensure the maximum development of the higher cogniDve processes^ 
(3) The study should be replicated using primary levels of bas^ readers, 
subsequent editions, or series not currently placed on the list of state- 
adopted textbooks. 



AN INVESnGATlON OF THE USE OF CHILDREN'S 
SSoSlNFORMATlONAL TRADE BOOKS IN' SELECTED 
ToU^TU-.. Firni-. AN. S.TH-CRABE CLASSROO J^^. ^CS^ 
E-LINOIS 

ROBERT^OS. INA Herbr.g. Ph.D. University of Illinois ot Urbana- 
Champaign.lSiQ. 227pp. 

Statement of the Problem. Elemeniary-school classroom teachers have 
been eXraped by ttxibook authors, educational authonues. and 
publiLt on ffom professional educational organimons to use a wide 
Sew of materials including supplementary children s nonficnon 
LToS trade boolts for ^^teZStw^Srar" using 

Era.^rm°^rrircuS^s"^^^^^^ 
Sen s noSction-informational trade books in fourth-, fifth-, and sixth- 
mde chLrZis in selected schools in Illinois from August through 
Scem£ m ^d identified factors which influenced or did not 
influence use of these books in classrooms. 

MTkZosy. A stratified sampling plan was "^ed to select 
districts from which teachers were ."^^^^ 
within a 60 mile radius from the geographical =f "J J^/^^ict^ w « 
were seleaed and stratified by pupil enrollment Forty-five .d^stncts *ere 
Elected and letters were mailed to superintendents explaining the survey 
^d^equSSen^esoffourth-.W 
?SSdpate,^ln January. 1980 450 quesuon^.^ 
m Quesuonnaires were returned. Ui tnese. yji were u^^i^, « 
Sjzed. -me returned questionnaires included 111 Jom 0"^^.^^^ 
teachers, 101 from fifth-grade teachers, and 95 from s^t^.'S^f .^J^^''^' 

Persona] interviews comprised the second phase of this 
teaSwho returned the questionnaires and ^-<^^'^^'^^^„^'Sy 
frequently and five teachers who indicated they used the books infrequenuy 

""^I'SS^el^Lrview question 

sevenmaior research questions of the study. Teacher responses were 

^yzXtJi^ti u'vely and qualitatively. A 

to obtain frequency counts, percentage responses, and cross tabulations 

'^Mgs Tht major findings of the study were: (1) Teachers used 
nonirtSformational trade books more frequently m teaching soaal 
^u^« than in any other subject area. (2) leachers used n°nf?°" . . 

infomiationa] books more f^^^'n^y ^"V'T 
reading than for any other purpose. (3) Teachers beome aw^e of 
nonfiction-information trade books through teachers manuals or 
LSSdes and school librarians. (4) Teachers obtained these bo6ks 
from XTpersonal coUections or the school libranes. (5) ^° staUsu«Uy 
ieS relationships were determined between trade book usage and. 
Z2S background of teacher; number of years of teaching; teacher 

of oTrses in children's Uterature; teacher ^^^^ 
muS reading language arts, science, mathematics; classroom 
^Son ctoroo,; enrollment; school disunct enrollment; presence of 
S Ub^ and the teaching of soda! studies, reading, language am. 
™SmS ^d ^cher-5 sausfaction with school library. Statisu^ y 
SfiS?«itive relationships were determined between ^debook u«ge 
h Studies and teacher completion of method courses m social studies 



and beiwccn trade book usage in science and presence of school library. 
(6) Teachers suggested more books would be used if more books were 
available, more information were available on the books, more library lime 
and greater access to the library were permitted. Teachers suggested more 
books would be used if more tirnc were available, classes were reduced in 
size, and less emphasis were placed on covering textbooks. (7) In personal 
interviews, the majority of teachers \iewed trade books as supplemental and 
felt a need to cover textbooks. 



THE EFFECT OF READER-AUTHORED MATERIALS ON THE 
PERFORMANCE OF BEGEVNING READERS Order No. 8106451 
Thomas, Sharon Kay, Ph.D. Michigan State University, 1980. 266pp. 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the influence of reader 
authored materials on reader performance. According to the literature 
surveyed, measures of the efifea of the language experience approach have 
generally been favorable, especially for beginning reading insmicuon. Past 
research in the field has usually been conduaed using standardized tests as 
criteria. The efifea of language experience materials as measured by actual 
student performance had not been investigated. 

In this study, eight first grade students were asked to dictate a story to 
accompany a wordless picture book. They were also asked to read a 
previously selected story from their basal reader. In both cases, reading 
performance was measured through the use of the Evaluation Form of the 
Reading Miscue Inventory (Y. Goodman & Burke, 1976). In addition to 
reading performance, the reader's perception of reading and the structure 
of the two texts was also investigated. Perception of reading was measured 
through prior instruction, an interview, and asides made during the reading 
process. The structure of the text was measured through word, synuctic, 
and semantic measures. 

On all measures of the Reading Miscue Inventory, the students, as a 
group, performed more proficiently on the dictated story than on the text 
story. The measures of perception of reading indicated that the students in 
this study viewed reading as a decoding- to- sound process and their suategy 
selection generally focused on leners and words. Word and syntactic level 
measures of the two texts indicated that the dictated stories were more 
difficult in both vocabulary and syntactic complexity. The semantic 
measure of the text showed that the dictated stories were more well-formed 
than the text story. 

Given the theoretical orientation of the readers and the increased 
difficulty of their dictated stories, performance on their own texts should 
have been less proficient. The feet that, as a group, the i\se of profiaent 
suaiegics inaeased on the dictated stories was dted as evidence of the 
positive influence of reader-authored texts. Fmaily, the most well-formed 
stories were produced by the more proficient readers, and the least well- 
formed stories were produced by the less proficient readers, mdicatmg that 
a relationship exists between production and reception of wntten language. 



EFFECTS OF A RE.\DING MAN.AGEMENT SYSTEM ON 
PUPILS- LOCL'S OF CONIROL Order No. 8025545 

West, Veri-ma Lorraine Wright, Ed.D. The University ofTulsa^ 1980. 
mpp. Director: Professor ViaorO. Hombosiel 

Tl,is study considered the effect on locus of control of ^ f "/^^o^^"^ 
created by a eading management system. Social learnmg theoiy^ 
SlaSd and de' loped by Rotter, Provided the ^e^^^^^^ 
In this theory indinduals differ in the degree to which lhe> believe that 
t^ey ^?uS^^ to influence the outcome of situations. Individu^s 
S ^ erpm events as being contingent upon luck, ^^f -^^'^^^^ 
f6r« are considered to have a generalized expectancy for external control. 
SSu^ds w^^^ generally expect events to be conDngent upon Oieir own 
SSavior 4ve a generalized expectancy for internal control. Behaviond 
nSSns of a belief in exiemal control are associated with a lack of 
J^-sS behaviors while a belief in internal control is assooated with 
adapubilicy and achievement stri\ing. 



Five major h>potheses were generated: The first hypotneviii prcchcied a 
positive effea of a reading management system on students' locus of 
control. The second, third, and fourth hypotheses predicted a positive cffea 
of three specific components of a learning enviionment (individualized 
instruction, activity choice, and formalized feedback) on locus of control 
The fifth hypothesis predicted that students categorized as externals find an 
environment characterized by a reading management system to be more 
beneficial in changing locus of control orientations than do students 
categorized as internals. 

The study sample included 176 sixth grade students of elementary 
schools in Tulsa, Oklahoma. . • ^ t ^ 

The Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Quesnonnaire, developed 
by Cranddl to measure locus of control, was administered as pretest and 

^^^^e^Observation Schedule and Record, developed by Medley and 
MiUel to measure differences in individualization of insuiiction, was 
utilized as an observation instrument 

The Academic Activity Choice, developed by the author to measure 
opportunities for participation in avariety ofleaming activities, was also 
used as an observation instrument 

The Feedback Assessment Form, designed by the author to measure 
formalized feedback, was completed by students. 

The hypotheses were tested using a Solomon-four-group design: 
Hypothesis 1, tested by two-way analysis of variance and analysis of 
covariance, was supported Hypotheses 2, 3, and 4, tested by analysis of 
covariance, were also supported. Hypothesis 5. tested by a correlated ftest 
was supported 

Suggestions for further research included examining other cla^oom 
learning variables such as teacher characteristics and the degree of student 
involvement in the goal-setting process to test their possible effect on locus 
of conUol. An additional suggestion included comparing the effects of a 
reading management system with the effects of individualized instruction, 
activity choice, and formalized feedback in the absence of a reading 
management system. 

In summary, findings in this study suggest that a reading management 
system and the co'nponents, individualized instruction, variety of learning 
activities, artd for aalized feedback, have an effea of alienng loctjs o* 
conUol orieniaiiv: as in the internal direction. In addition, results indicate 
that students who have external locus of conUol orienutions are reinforced 
differentially by a reading management instructional strategy than arc 
students who are internal in their perceptions. ••External- students 
demonstrated a greater degree of movement toward increasing intemality 
than did "internal" students. 



A CONTENT .ANALYSIS OF FATIRONMENTAL PROBLEMS IN 
BASAL READING TEXTBOOKS Order No. 8107652 

Wii-LSON. Thomas Edward. Jr., D.Ed. The Pennsylvania State University, 
1980. 224pp. Ad\iser: Betiy van der Smissen 

The purpose of this study was to assess the content of selected 
elemeniarv basal reading textbooks in regard to the nature of 
environmental problems, specifically, the extent, t>-pe and characteristics of 
environmental problems. The technique of content analysis was used for 

this assessment . _. 

Six basal reading textbook series were seleaed for analysis. Five were 
the lop-ranking series in terms of nationwide market sales and the sixth u-as 
selected to represent an urban emphasis. The content of basal readers from 
these series was analyzed using the Environmental Analysis Recording Form 
which the investigator developed Nine topical environmental problem 
categories and one general category were developed on the basis of annual 
national environmental qualit>' report^ and preliminan- analysis of basal 
readers. A review of the literature assi.sted in determining 11 characteristics 
for assessing the nature of environmental problems. 

The Environmental Analysis Reccrdinz Form quanufied ennronmeiital 
problem content by quarter pace units and ser\ ed as a checklist for coding 
characteristics by category. The validit>- of the recording insuument was 
established tlirough an evaluation group of educators and environmental 
education specialists. The method of inter-coder agreement '^ as used to 
substantiate the appropriateness of the investigator as a single analyst, as 
well as to establish reliability. 
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In analyzing the data, percentages were calculated to determine the 
extent of environmental problem content for t>TDes of en\ironmenial 
problems, grade levels, textbook series and each of the 11 charaaensncs. 
The chi-square test of statistical significance was employed to determine 
whether a systematic relationship existed between sets of vanables. and the 
.05 level was established for acceptance of significance of differences. 
Cramer's V was utilized to denote the strength of the association of the 
variables except v^nth two by two tables where the phi statistic was used. 

When the 64 basal readers in the textbook series were analyzed, 1.9 
percent of the total pages contained environmental problem content The 
greatest proportion of the problem content was related to the categories of 
wildJife and human settlements, while the least content was found with 
problems of energ)' and toxic substances. No environmental problem 
content was present in first grade basal readers and with textbook senes the 
total environmental problem content was distributed among Macmillan 
(32.1%). Ginn(23.6%). Houghton Mifflin (18.0%). Benziger (15.2%). ScoO, 
Foresman (6.1%) and Harper and Row (5.0%). 

In terms of characteristics seleaed to describe the nature of the 
environmental problem content it was found that the problem literature 
was more fiction than non-fiction, focused more frequently on informanon 
about environmental problems rather than problem solving or 
environmental action, depiaed problems in an urban and rural gcograpmc 
setting with minimal attention to the suburban/town setting and presented^ 
problems in a local scaing more of\en than in a regional, national or 
intcmationai location. The major role for children in the enviroarnental 
problem literature was experiencing environmental problems while aOults 
were most frequently in the role of problem solvmg. Children were found 
to be substantially involved in the problem literature to a greater degree 

than were adults. , ,. „^ 

The main charaacrs in the environmental problem lueracurc were most 
often bot>i children and adults combined, males and Anglo-Amcncans. 
W^en females were main charaaers, it was primarily unth problems oj 
^^ildlife Native American main characters were depicted as cxpenencing 
environmenLil problems but not as problem solvers or environmental 
aciivias Afro-Americans were only main characters m the urbar. semng. 

There was a statistically significant difference in the environmental 
content among grade levels and textbook series in respect to all 
characteristics orcnvironmenial pioblem content. All ofthe inter- 
characteristic relationships were statistically significant except lor tJie 
relationship between tvpes of literature and involvement ot adults. 



SYNTACTIC ANT) DISCL-RSIVE DIFFERENCES BETW-EEN 
CASUAL OR-\L AND FOR>UL OR.AL STYLES IN THE 
NARRATIVES OF THIRD .ANT) SDCTH GRADERS 
• Order No. 8101191 

Wilson. NlAJUU-N-jL-NE, Ph.D. Michisan State University, mO. 219pp. 

Ouesuonshave recently been raised not only about the syntactic 
development of children's language but also about children s styhsuc 
deSment in the use of language and the developmem of their ability to 
handle nanative discourse. This study investigates the syniacnc and 
discursive struaures of third graders' and sixth graders mformal oral 
n^uves and the shifts that are made in syntactic and discursive struaures 
*Tom casual to more fonnai oral narratives. 

Fifteen third graders and fifteen sixth graders were asked to tell a fairy 
ule either "Snow W.ite" or "Cinderella." on two separate occasions. T^e 
m^t was ostensibly a praaice session for the second but covenly recorded; 
L second was openly recorded with the promise of its being wntien down 
^ a story for other children to read. T-Units were used to analyze the 
LtlcD^stiuctures, and thetheones of narrative stiuaure of Ubov ar.d of 
Stem and Glenn were used in the analysis of narrative discourse. 

Results show that syntactic complexity for both grades increases from 
casual to formal styles in the following variables: length of T-units and 
chuscs rauo of subordinate clauses to T-Lnits, numbers of non-clause 
modifier, of nouns, and numbers of passives and inversions. The formal 
«;tvlc also produces fewer initial coordinating conjuncnons and more tormal 
dic^on and svntax. At the same time, the mcreases m syntactic complexity 
n^c not as as tho^ found m Hunt's and O'Donnell s data on wntten 
KrcuaRC suggesung that formal oral language is not comparable to wntten 
ianRuaRc': raOier they are perhaps on a continuum, rar.ging from inforrr.al 
oral ioTonr.al oral lo wntten Differences in syniacnc siruaures between 
Q idc levels are not as substantial as differences between styles. 



Both third and sixth graders exhibit an awareness of the demands of 
formal narrative structure and ofthe need to include details and sequencing 
cicnals for the listener. Formal styles appcan to demand an increase m 
motivation, greater coherence, and greater development of charaaenzauon. 

Sixth graders appear to have greater control of narrative structure than 
third Sders in the' r inclusion of significant episodes and scenes J eat« 
moavation. clearer delineation ofthe relauonships between episodes, and 
greater control of coherence and sequenang. rhirH and 

Evaluated narrative, in Labov's sense, is produced by boOi third and 
sixth graders to a greater degree in the formal style than in the informal. 

devices as recording the state of mind of the charaaers. mcluding 
details, using dialogue, and using more evaluation syntax "^^^^^^.^^ 
narratives more reportable. The use of evaluat e devices, particularly 
SaTveTvnm, increases for the sixth graders. While ^^^^h grader^^e not 
all accomplished story tellers, they do appear to surpass the third graders 
substantially in their ability to make the narratives memorable J appears 
thatsuth graders have a more developed sense of audience and an 
understanding of audience needs. oirpaHv 
Th- three major h>TDOtheses(l) that children as young as eight al eady 
control stylistic variations. (2) that fomial st> le will eliat more complex 
wnm and greater control of narrative disccurse, and (3) that suth graders 
would demonstrate greater control in these respects were borne out by the 
dat^ -me major difference in control is narrative structure, where sath 
graders appear to surpass the third graders in substantial ways, rather than 
in syntactic complexity. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CRITICAL THLNTaNG/CRITICAL 
READING APPR.\ISAL FOR GRADES THREE THROUGH SDC 

Order No.81Q5l4l 

WORDEN'. Thomas Wiluam. Ed.D. Ball State University. 1980. 245pp. 
Chariman: Dr J. David Cooper 

The purposes of this dissertation were to: (1) formulate and develop a 
critical thinking/critical reading model based on professional opmion and 
the review ofthe literature in these areas; (2) create a cnDcal^ 
thinting/critical reading appraisal for grades three through six; and 
(3) validate the critical th in Idng /critical reading appraisal insirumenL 

The first step in the development of the Wordcn Cnucal 
Thinking/Critical Reading Model was to review the hterature and related 
reseaj'ch in the area of critical thinking, critical reading and language 
development- A "first draft" ofthe model with an accompanying 
explanation of it was submitted to selected faculty members in the areas of 
elementary education and reading. Once this model was evaluated, tunher 
developed and refined it was sent to eighty authorities across Uie country 
for a more extensive evaluation. Tliese authorities represented the areas of 
reading diagnosis, evaluation and testing, cognitive processes, bnguisucs 
and language development. , 

Once the model was developed by this author and me sub-skil^ ot 
critical reading identified, the Worden Critical Thinking/ Critical Reading 
Appraisal ^•2sbezun. Both the passages and test items were wntten oii 
riding levels ranging from second reading level to sixth reading level. All 
these test items with accompan>ing passages were submitted to a 
predetermined panel of judges composed of university faculty members 
and reading specialists. These judges were asked to anwer each test 
question evaluate the clarity ofthe compositions and quesnons. and 
indicate Ihe skill they felt was being measured. . ^ . . 

The passaees and questions were then formed into the Warden Lriticai 
Thinking/ Critical Reading Appraisal and administered to a populanon of 
students in grades three through six. "Rie results of the first administration 
were statistically analyzed and a second form ofthe Worden Cnucal 
Thinking/ Critical Reading Appraisal was created. This also was 
administered to a population of third, fourth, fifth anda^^th grade students. 

Data from the validation procedures for both appraisal forms were 
analyzed to determine the validity (face, content, and construct) and 
reliability. An item analysis was also implememed on each form ofthe 
appraisal to determine which items would be retained in a final appraisal 
form. 
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n,e Worden Critical Thinkini/CriUcal Reading Appratsal^is found lo 
have a test reliability ranging from .80 to .84. T^e ^8"^=^' ^ 
critical thinking and criucal reading as defined m this study an^ 
measured using a paper and pencil format It can not be concluded thus fai 
Shis appraisal cs£ serve as a diagnostic instrument to measure specific 
suenX and weaknesses in the skills of critical reading as idenufied in the 

'""£ld"? Sie findings of this study and subject to i>. »imita^^^^^ 
the following conclusions seem warranted-. (1 ^ "Jf-^^S^tS tWs 
and critical reading can be designed and developed. (2) As a rea^lt ol this 
modd Sn crilcal thinking processes and critical reading skills can be 
Scntified^d defined. (3) The general ability to think and read cpDcally 
Se m JSired in students with reading levels ranging from three through 
Six.(4) Individual sub-skills of oin^al reading cannot be relu^^^^^^ 
by the Worden Critical Thinking/Critical Reading Appraisal (5) A model 
SStiS rSng separate sub-skills may not be appropriate. TTiese 
^mSLted in the findings, are difficult to measure as separate 



entities. 



THE CSTLUESCE OF QUESTION FORMAT ON CHILDREN'S 
RECALL OF HIERARCHICALLY STRUCTLTIED STORIES 

Order No. 8104777 

Zand. Frasces-LeeBixjck. Ph.D. Northwestern University, mO. 181pp. 

This research examines the effects of question type and format on 
response times and accuracy scores obtained from chUdren at the second 
grade level as thev respond to questions about narrative stones. Ihe 
Specific relationships studied are: (1) di^^ence in response umK fc^^^^ 
literal vs. inferential types of probe questions and (2) the effect of Uieral 
type question order on response time and accuracy (the order of the probe 
questions asked may or may not duplicate the order of events m relation to 

*'^tSo stories at the L8 grade kvel were given to forty-eight second grade 
children to read. The passages utilized represent a large class of sunple 
narrative stories containing a setting and episode sequence. Strucnire 
diagrams based on Rumelhart's story grammar were constructed for the 
stories, and eight literal questions relating to diffenng levels of detail were 
devised for each. In addition, two inferential questionsper story were 
written Each subject silenUy read each of the two stones. Upon individual 
completion of a story, each child v,as orally asked the ten questions about 
the story In half of the question sets for each story, the order of the literal 
questions asked followed the logical order of the story, while in the other 
half the question order was unrel-.ted to story order. It was found that 
mixing the order of literal questions relative to the r.ory order, as 
represented by the stnicture diagrams, had the effect of maeasing the 
average response times and decreasing the accuracy. In addition, the results 
showed that inferential questions produced greater response tmies than did 
Uieral Questions The general finding was that quesuon order and question 
type influence the way in which a young reader processes story intomiauon 
during subsequent recall. 
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